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Written jor the Youth's Companion 


A HAPPY BOY. 


Do you see this boy? How pleasant and hap- 
py he looks! You may be sure that heis a goud 
boy, just from his face. He loves to do good, and 
this makes him happy. Once he read in the Bi- 
ble how Jesus Christ went about doing good. He 
asked his mother how any body could do good who 
had not plenty of money. : 

His mother told him that Jesus healed the sick, 
and gave sight to the blind; that be taught the 
peopie some good and holy laws, which would 
make those who obeyed them very happy. 

‘* Well, mother,” said William, ‘ I should like 
to do good, but I always thought F must wait till I 
became a rich man. » Leannot heal the sick, or 

each people how to grow good,” 

‘No, you cannot do exactly those things,”’ re- 
plied his mother, ‘‘ but there are many other 
things to be done. Yesterday afternoon you re- 
member | had a severe headache, aad the childrén 
disturbed me by ruuning about the room, and coh- 
stantly calling to me to look at their plays, &c., 
Then when a little boy called them all around him 
and amused them quietly, I suffered much less 
that before. This boy did good without money, 
aud although he could not heal the sick.” 

‘*] know who that was,” said William, ‘* but I 
did not know that such little things were called 
‘ doing good.’ I mean to try tomorrow and every 
day to do all I can, mother.” 

As William ran along to school the next day, he 
remembered what he had resolved to do. 

Pevple who love to do good ,are never in want 
of opportunities, and so William found it to be. 
That morning, as he was hurrying out in the re- 
cess with the other boys, he saw a little fellow who 
had been at the foot of his class for a week, sitting 
under a tree in the school yard. He stopped to 
ask John why he did not come to play with the 
others. 

‘©! JT don’t want to play,” said John; ‘ I want 
to find out how to construe this hard sentence if I 
can, but [ haven’t a dictionary of my own and 
so | borrow one in recess. But I can’t learn one 
of our long lessons tn such a little while.” 

‘But why don’t you have a Dictionary? [| 
never heard of such a thing as studying Latin 
without one.” 

‘©! did have a nice one once,” said John, ‘‘ but 
J thought it best to sellit. [ did not think it would 
be so hard to get along without one.” 

‘*Then why don’t you buy another?” asked 
William. 

As he propos d the question, Jchn colored 
slightly and looked down. William’s eye follow- 


ed his, and rested upon the neatly patched jacket, 
and well mended shoes~ which John always wore. 
He instantly reflected. that the little fellow’s pa- 
rents might be poor, and’ :nable to furnish him 
with suitable books. 

**T wish [ ad moneyto «y him a Dictionary,” 
thought he. “ But I h: ot enough, and don’t 
know how to earn any. ““ {can lend John my 
Dictionary, and | will st, ‘hy lessons in recess 
or any time.” & 

W tllianr had, hesides &, sure of reflecting 
that he had done right, ar —# one, which was to 
hear John commended th xt day for a perfect 
lesson. ‘‘Now I know’ t I have done some 
good,” thought he, ‘* and 
I’m sure.” 

Some weeks after this,‘ liam discovered acci- 
dentally that John had sot ‘is Latin Dictionary 
that he might furnish his mother with a comforta- 
ble cloak. She was a widow, and could ill afford 
to provide her son with books, and when his Latin 
books were bought, John knew that it was through 
many sacrifices from his mother. He could not 
bear to see this, and without consulting her, had 
sold his Dictionary and purchased the cloak. 
William rejoiced that he was able to be of any 
use to so affectionate a son. 

Some weeks after this, William found that sev- 
eral of the boys were in the habit of taking their 
books into the class, that they might now and then 
take a sly perp at some Jong lesson which they 
were too indolent to learn. William regretted 
this very much, and wished that he could in some 
way, persuade them to abandon so fvolish and 
wicked a practice. 

One of these boys was a good natured fellow, 
but he never loved study. His parents were 


little about the conduct of their'son. One day as 
William was walking home from.school with Rog- 
er, he resolved ‘to ask him if he could not learn his 
lesson that night. 

* He spoke so kindly and gently that Roger could 
not refuse to listen. He was struck by what Wil- 
liam said, and promised to try at least to be less 
indolent, and to learn his lessons so well that it 
would not be necessary to look into his book dur- 


William argued in vain. They were too fond of 
play to study; and dreaded punishment tov much 
to own that they neglected their lessons. Three 
of them however, of whom Roger was one, did 
listen seriously to William’s advice, and in a few 
weeks, the sinful habit was laid aside. 

These are some. of the fruits of William’s love 
of doing good. Every boy and girl might do as 
much, and every one ought to do so, for it is the 
command of him who went about doing good. E. 
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Written forthe Youth's Companion. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

‘¢ Hurra for Thanksgiving, hurra!” shouted Al- 
fred Watson, as he dexterously tossed his cap and 
satchel upon the table several yards from bim; 
‘* school doesn’t keep tomorrow, father,” he con- 
tinued as his father entered the door. ‘‘ Is that 
all you are thankful for, my son?” enquired Mr. 
Watson. ‘O no, father, I’m thankful for the 
snow and the ice, that we may have a merry 
skating tomorrow. I’m thankful we are not poor— 
and—” ‘* Why, my son, is it difficult for you to 





recount your tnany privileges? you think nothing 


then of the Christian freedom, and prosperity of 


% - 


at is comfort enough, | 


weak and ignorant, and troubled themselves very | 


your country; of the intellectual privileges you en- 
joy; of the parents and kind friends with which 
God has blessed you, anc of the buoyant: health 
which renders life so delightful. 

Mr. W. was just then called from the room. Al- 
fred me@itated a few moments upon what his fa- 
ther had 9 and then with a bound that seemed 


intended to Banish every shadow of reflection, he 


he found seated with her mother. 

“Well, sis, what are* you thinking of so se- 
riously,” asked Alfred. ‘‘ I was thinking,” re- 
plied Ellen, ‘* how easy it seems to write of very 
good children, like the story I have just read, while 
it is very difficult to be as good.” ‘* Pho,” said 
Alfred, rather .rudely, ‘‘ people talk of children 
being good, why, they’re all good enough, I’m 
sure, Ellen; no one can be better than you.” 

** Alfred,” said Mrs. Watson, who had silently 
listened, ‘* Ellen is looking where no eye but her 
Heavenly Fathers’ and her own can see—into her 
own heart; if we all look carefully into our hearts, 
I think we shall find it too true, that ‘ there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one.’ ”’ 

** Well, for myself, mother,” said Alfred, ‘‘ I 
am neither drunkard, thief, or liar; when, Ellen, 
did I ever do wrong?” 

**T should think you were wrong now,” replied 
Ellen, ‘* for we have read in the Bible, the heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.” 

‘* Mother, will you be good enough to tell me 
when [ commit a sin?” said Alfred. ‘‘ Very will- 
ingly,” his mother replied; ‘* and moreover, I will 
write down the errors that you commit in the 
course of one single day. and 1 think their number 
will surprise my son,—you shall judge for yourself 
how many of these are sins.” 

‘* Agreed, agreed,” exclaimed Afred eagerly; 
** now, Ellen for a victory!” 

As Mr. Watson bade his son good night, he 
said, ‘ Alfred, I wish you to rise tomorrow, so as 
to be ready for prayers by 7 o’clock.” It was the 
morning of Thanksgiving day, the streets were 
quiet, and Alfred lay slumbering until a gentle 
knock aroused him; and the cheerful voice of El- 
len called. The morning was cold, and the desire 
of a parent was neglected for a little selfish gyati- 


ing the recitation. “With some of the other boys + fication. 


Ellen busied herself in preparing for the arrival 
of her cousins from the country; and when there 
were but a few moments till 7, she hastily knock- 
ed at her brother’s doer and urged him to be in 
readiness. The family were all collected, and 
with much disappointment, Mr. Watson attended 
prayers without Alfred, whodid not make his ap- 
pearance until breakfast was removed; and his fa- 
ther had gone with Ellen and his cousin Anna, 
to visit several poor families. Alfred found his 
mother at her writing desk; had he glanced over 
her shoulder, he would have seen her write thus; 
‘* My son has commenced this day, set apart for 
public display of gratitude and thanksgiving, by 
disobedience: ‘ Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right.’ ” 

While Alfred was at church, he thought as it 
was not the Sabbath, that he was permitted to be 
thoughtless, and inattentive; his mother’s atten- 
tion was often called from the minister by his fre- 
quent whispering and trifling, though Alfred had 
reached the age of ten years. 

As the family were returning home from church, 
a soft and piteous voice was heard from a cellar. 
Ellen left her brother, and turned to see from 
whence it came, ‘*O come back, Ellen,” called 
Alfred, ‘‘ it is only a negro girl, she’s fallen down, 





I saw her.” . 
Ellen’s kind heart did not heed him, but she 


spraug from his seat to seek his sister Ellen, whom 
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eagerly ran to the assistance of the poor little girl, 
who had fallen down an open cellar. ‘‘ How did 


you falla% ired Ellen, as Anna gathered up 
i gnc crusts, &e. which had fallen from 
he . ** Why, | saw the gentleman and la- 


dies coming, and | thought I must be polite and 
step back, and then | fell down the cellar,” re- 
plied the modest child; ‘‘ thank you ma’am,”’ she 
continued as she took her! asket from Auta, ‘this 
is my thanksgiving.” 

Ellen regretted she had it nét.in her power to 
add to the little stock >f provisions, aad turned to 
Alfred, but he coldly remarked that he was saving 
his money for a particular purpose. ‘ 

Mrs. Watson now joined the group, and diréct- 
ed the humble little girl to accompany them home 
and she would fill her basket. Upon her return, 
Mrs. Watson hastily wréte—‘‘ Alfred has <_.got- 
ten that ‘* God loveth the cheerful giver,” and ‘* To 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth i not,—it is 
sin.” ‘* While. my son was so frivolous and tri- 
fling in church, I wished very much that I could 
whisper in his ear the command of the Lord, 
‘ thou shalt reverence my sanctuaries,’ ”’ 

The dinner hour arrived; there were assembled 
a number of relatives, and Alfred, who was depriv- 
ed of his breakfast, gave full sway to his appetite— 
and thus rendered himself unfit to contribute to the 
enjoyment of his cousins, and be happy himself. 
His dear mother’s watchful eye was upon him, and 
she was grieved to see that it was possible for her 
son to be a glutton. 

The next morning when Alfred was shown these 
errors of one day, he was both mortified and sur- 
prised, and after his mother had conversed with 
him some time, he left her with a determination to 
remember in his prayers the desire and request of 
the psalmist,—‘‘ O Lord, cleanse thou me from se- 
cret sins.” 

I fear many of us, my young readers, may be 
quite as much mistaken with regard to ourselves 
as was Alfred; and lest we should be ‘‘ weighed. in 
the balance, and found wanting,” we will remem- 
ber, ‘‘ He that is first in his own cause seemeth just ; 
but his neighbor cometh and searcheth him,”” Lita. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SAVE YOUR CENTS, 

‘* Mother,” said a little girl after amusing her- 
self awhile with her little tea things and dolls, 
‘* Mother, isn’t it time for another Youth’s Com- 
panion? I like very much to see the pretty pic- 
tures which are on them, and to hear you and 
father read the stories which tell about them and 
other good things.” Her mother replied, per- 
haps it will come this evening; ywu had better get 
ready for bed, so that you may awake early in the 
morning to hear it read. 

Just as her mother had done speaking, and Miss 
M. had been directed to make preparations for the 
little girl’s retirement, her father made his appear- 
ance, saying, that he was going out to see if the 
mail had come with fhe weekly papers, not know- 
iug the conversation which had passed between the 
mother and daughter, “‘‘ Father,” said she, ‘‘then 
I shall see the Youth’s Companion to night; 
please to come home soon, and perhaps mother 
will let me sit up a little longer.’’ Her mother 
however, thought that the more than usual active 
efforts of the child during the day, required an 
early repose, that its vigor and elasticity of body 
might be resumed the coming day. But before 
she retired, her mother told her, she was pleased 
to see her fondness for her books, and for the 
Youth’s Companion; and enquired if she knew 
that it costa great many cents to pay for it, and 
that some little children had rather spend their 
money for candy and nuts, which after they were 
eaten, would do them no good, but sometimes 
made them sick, than to buy books, or even this 
paper, which might be read again and again, and 
which would teach them many things, useful for 
them to know and do. ; 

** Mother,” said she, ‘‘1 never. thought about 

















that before; I love candy very 1 ; I love 
books and the Youth’s Companion with pretty’ 
stories in them better; mother, théy will do me 
more good than candy or nuts; I will save my 
money for them.”” Her little hymns were repeat- 
ed with her prayers, and as she laid her head upon 
the pillow, and was just ready to lose herself in 
the slumbers of the aight, with atone of voice 
scarcely audible said, '‘ will father come soon?” 
She slept until the usual hour for the retirement 
of the family had arrived, when she awoke, and 
on seeing her father exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear father, 
have you got my Youth’s Companion?” and jump- 
ing from her bed tos: +e it, would not be satisfied, 
until one story had be a read, and «the promise of 
more in the mornin, “he took the paper, and 
put it under her pil’ —o_ anticipation of a rich 
repast in the mornin M. 


mre | Si. 
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sen for the Youth's Companion. 
IN THE FAR WEST. 
», Indiana, Dec, 3d, 1838, 
ng time past, I have been 
an interested reader your little juvenile paper; 
and although in a fr distant land, and an entire 
stranger, I take tue liberty to address you. 
Knowing the solicitude you feel, in behalf of every 
cause which in any way promotes the kingdom 
of our Saviour in this world, I thought perhaps a 
brief account of a Sabbath School in the far west, 
might interest you. Less than one year since, 
my home was in blessed, happy New England, 
in the flourishing village of , in. Worces- 
ter County. For many years, 1 was connected 
either as Pupil or Instructress, with several of the 


SABBATH SCHO: 
Union 
Dear Sir,—For 





most flourishing Sabbath Schools in that region, | 


and realized the benefits arising from them, to 
some extent; but never, so fully, as since I have 
been where they are but litle known. When 1 
first came to this village, | was truly shocked to 
see so many little children, on the holy Sabbath, 
playing about the streets; and upon inquring, 
found there was no Satybath School of any account 
in the place. A few individuals of us, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties which appeared ir 
view, and the opposition we knew we should en- 
counter, felt determined to collect as many aa we 
could, and form a class. As I had then just 
opened a day school, it was thought expedient to 
lay it before my scholars. Accordingly at the 
close of the week, I affectionately invited each 
one, to meet me at my bearding place, immediate- 
ly after worship, the following Sabbath. ‘The day 
proved to be unpleasant, and walking extremely 
bad; still we were cheered with the appearance 
of fifteen happy countenances. With the aid of a 
Christian brother, a little band was organized, and 
committed into the hands of Him, who careth for 
all. The next meeting our number was more 
than doubled, and has continued to increase every 
succeeding Sabbath, till our reom was full to over- 
flowing. How often have I wished that some lit- 
tle reader of your paper, who has been so highly 
privileged as to attend a Sabbath School in Mass, 
could once meet with us in our little assembly. 
Here the sweet chime of the Sabbath bell of New 
England, pealing out in ‘‘ Angel’s music ” on the 
clear mountain air, to usher in the hours of holy 
time, is not to be hgard. Noneat village church, 
with its lofty spire, is to be seen rising in the dis- 
tance. But come with me to that dark, uncom- 
fortable room, and you would behold a very, very 
interesting spectacle; perhaps no less than 40 or 
50 children, between the ages of 15 and 7 years, 
very thickly seated, each giving their undivided at- 
tention to what is said by their teacher. Per- 
haps some would scarcely believe me, were I to 
say that a great number of these little ones, knew 
not the Author of their existence, till the school 
commenced; not one knew the Lord’s prayer, or 
any of the ten commandments, and but very few 
could read with any degree of correctness. When 
told of the privileges which little children are en- 
joying in New England, the expressive counte- 


nance, and tearful eye, told a story that will never 
be forgotten. How often have we heard the wish 
expressed by these little ones, that they had 
been born in New England, and learned to have 
been good. It would cheer your heart, Sir, to 
witness with what eagerness, and apparent satis- 
faction, the feeble instructions which are given 
are received. Indeed, there is a general interest 
manifested throughout the school; the lessons 
given out, are almost without an exception learned 
correctly, and recited with promptness. Many 
came the distance of several miles through the 
woods, even where the roads are almost impassa- 
ble, with their large family Bible under.their arm. 
We found that very many families had no Bible 
or Testament, and made that as an excuse for the 
non appearance of their children. Often have [ 
been asked, with downcast looks and glistening 
eyes, for ‘that book which made little children 
good;” and the satisfaction I have received in be- 
ing able to comply with these requests, has not 
been small. 1 have now the pleasure of knowing 
that each one has a Bible or Testament. As yet 
we have no Library, but hope the time is not far 
distant when we shall have one. Your little pa- 
per, and the Sabbath School Visiter, are all we 
have to circulate, and each one are very eager to 
receive one every Sabbath. I hope sir, we shall 
have an interest in your prayers, that this little 
school may be productive of good. If you think 
any part of this hastily written sheet may interest 
your readers, you have the liberty to communi- 
cate it. Yours, &e. E 
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WILL HE ALWAYS CALL UPON GOD, 

‘This searching interrogatory, is put by inspira- 
tion respecting the hypocrite. He may make 
great attainments in almost every’semblance of 
Christian character, but will he be like the true 
convert in persevering conscienciously to dis- 
charge his closet duties? Will he always eall up- 
on God? 
I would not decide that no self-deceiver will 


persevere in the performance of ycrét prayer til only 


the end of life. Life, in some cases of this kind, 
may terminate before the impulses under which the 
deluded soul acts, have spent their force. And 
there may. be external circumstances that keep 
conscience awake, and will not let even the hypo- 
crite rest prayerless. But ordinarily it is not-so, 
On the contrary, I never knew an apostate, or 
one who having long cherished the hope of con- 
version, relinquished it at last, who would not 
confess that he early lost his imaginary relish for 
prayer, and discontinued it long before lie forsook 
the path of piety in other respects, 

Nineteen years ago, a village in Western New 
York was visited with a revival. As the fruits of 
it, many persons inthe morning of life joined them- 
selves to the visible church. Among these were 
several young men who met weekly for prayer, 
either in some retired room, or amid the deep 
shades of a grove. It is distinctly remembered 
that several of these persons, after a short time, 
became remiss in their attendance, and when pres-. 
ent, exhibited a degree of formality and heartless- 
ness in their devotional exercises, that sometimes 
called forth the private ftaternal reproof. Their 
course in subsequent life has proved that they have 
not ‘‘ always called upon God.” 

A. was designated by the fond wishes of his 
pastor and Christian friends to. be a minister of 
the Gospel. For this end he was favored with ad- 
vantages for acquiring an education. Amid the 
incitements to ambition furnished by a popular col- 
lege, the test which we have named was most ef- 
fectually applied. A. returned from the ordeal an 
altered man. He had no taste for religious ser- 
vices; his friends saw with pain that he had lost 
the gift of prayer which once had given such 
pleasing assurance of devotional feelings and hab- 
its; and as much as possible, he appeared to shun 





religious assemblies and private Christians Grad- 
ually he withdrew from the associations of the 
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pious; and, in a distant state, is now pursuing the | 
world with an avidity which seems to prove that 
he has long since ceased to call upon God, 

B. another of the company, was a mechanic, 
and placed in circumstances not very favorable to 
growth in grace. His temptations were numer- 
ous, and he seemed to mourn over the apparent 
necessity that was imposed upon him, to be irreg- 
ular in his devotional habits. But still, he candid- 
ly acknowledged that he did not find delight in se- 
cret duties, even when he performed them. I lost 
sight of him fur five or six years, and then met him 
accidentally at an inn. He then acknowledged 
that he had long since given up his hope, and was 
persuaded he never had known anything of genu- 
ine Christian experience. The next I heard of 
him was, that he was an abandoned follower of 
strong drink, oy 

C. was very ignorant, the son of low and vicious 
parents, His appearance among the converts was 
a strange thing, and almost without any other evi- 
dence, it was taken for granted that he must be 
a genuine disciple. But it was not long till he re- 
turned to the paths which he had apparently for- 
saken. On being expostulated with by one who 
had felt much interest in his case, he said that he 
felt an inexpressible uneasiness in attempting se- 
cret prayer, that he got no comfort in it, and found 
that he enjoyed himself better to be a thorough 
worldliag, than half a Christian. 

Other examples might be adduced were they 
necessary. These are given to admonish all, es- 
pecially such as are in the early part of their 
Christian course, to beware of coldness in the 
closet. If it has already begun its palsying influ- 
ence on the soul, it should be regarded as a symp- 
tom of mostalarming character. It should awaken 
deep concern and thorough repentance, and drive 
the unhappy individual to the cross of Christ, to 
seek afresh for pardon, and the evidence of accep- 
tance through his blood.—Pastor’s Journal. 
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CRUEL HEATHEN SUPERSTITIONS, 


Letter from Rev, J. A. Mitchell, to the Editor of the 
Charleston Observer, dated Singapore, India, May 
17, 1838. 

Last week, I witnessed the horrible scene of 
the Hindoo Hook-swinging. There are about 600 
Hindoos at this place; some of whom exhibit con- 
siderable zeal. J saw the man about to swing, 
early in the afternoon. One told me he had swung 
before, and showed me his-back, which had scars 
on it. As some of them understood a little Eng- 
lish, I told them it was wrong to act thus; that 
Jesus Christ had suffered for our sins, and that 
now it was not necessary for us to suffer for them; 
and told them to persuade the man not to swing. 
But all this was like talking to the wind. 

About 5 o’clock, P. M. the procession started 
from the temple. Two idol gods were taken from 
their places, and were borne on men’s shoulders 
to witness the scene. The man, with the hooks 
already in his back, walked by their side; the 
whole accompanied by a band of discordant music, 
and a wild giddy crowd. Arriving at the swing, 
two hundred yards, perhaps, from the temple, the 
gods were stationed at their proper places, and the 
devotee elevated. The upright post was about 
25 feet high. The cross piece about 75 feet in 
length, composed of a large and a sinall pole fas- 
tened together. It not only moved on the pivot, 
but also up and down; the whole presenting the 
The man appeared 
to be about 40 years of age. As he ascended, he 
endeavored to assume great self composure, look- 
ed down on the crowd, and threw them leaves and 
flowers. When elevated about 59 feet, the track- 
ers beneath, with cords, swung him round; dur- 
ing which time he made many jestures with his 
feet and hands, and turned his body about, as if 
to show he thought nothing of the pain. He often 











motioned for them to swing him faster. They low- 
ered him several times within a few feet of the 
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ground, to give him different articles. Once he 
took a small drum, and when swinging round, beat 
on it, and sung at the same time. During the last 
part of the swinging he held a sword in his hand, 
and struck at something like small apples or 
lemons, which were thrown up from beneath. In 
two or three instances, he cutthemin two. When 
they took him down, he appeared to object in the 
strongest manner. He was on the swing thirteen 
minutes, and went round nine times. Horrible 


‘music was kept up during all the occasion. The 


crowd was talking and laughing, and‘the common 
sellers of cake and sweetmeats were passing 
through and through, with their baskets on their 
hands, above their heads, crying and praising their 
articles—many of which were bought afd eaten 
by the crowd. When the m“; was taken from 
the swing, the hooks were stiig left in his back. 
He danced through the sraameppestsaly in the 
greatest extacy and self-cor cy, while a man 
walked behind him, pulling and twisting the hooks 
in everv direction, so as apparently to give the 
most excrutiating pain. He still continued to 
throw around him leaves, flowérs, &c. which were 
gathered up with great eagerness by all near him, 
as if they attached some sacred value to them. I 
remained about ten minutes, during which time 
the gods, and their dancing devotee, and the 
crowds, were moving ‘slowly toward the temple, 
where their arrival would close the scene, I re- 
tired with a sad heart, and peculiar emotions, but 
striving to pray, ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come.” 

May 24.—Tell me about the Juvenile Missiona- 
ry Society. Is it disbanded? « lf so, what are the 
young people doing in their respective Sabbath 
Schools, for the great cause of Missions? Every 
change from one mode of operation to anothor, 
must not be to diminish effort, but to increase it 
many fold, and ensure greater efficiency and suc- 
cess. Tell the young people if they could see as 
many little heathen children as I do every day, 
running about the streets, growing up in vice and 
idolatry, and no one to tell them of that Saviour 
who loves little children, they would not slacken 
their efforts, but do more than ever. And say to 
the members of the Juvenile Missionary Society, I 
have seen the school of Chinese boys, under the 
care of this Mission, and I never saw boys behave 
better in school, in church, or any where else. So 
that ifthe children in Charleston could see this 
interesting little group of boys, gathered from hea- 
thenism and pollution, sitting quietly in the chapel, 
listening attentively to the Preacher, while he tells 
them of the love of Christ, and points out the way 
in which they, as well as children born in Chris- 
tian lancs, may be saved—could they see this, 
they would not regret that a year or two ago, they 
collected money, and gave it to aid this station,” 


THE BIBLE. 


About a year since, I had in my schvol a class 
of young men who wished to become acquainted 
with the sacred Scriptures. They did not possess 
the Bible entire—no, nor so much as the New 
Testament. All they possessed of the heavenly 
treasure was the gospel of Matthew, in manuscript, 
which had just been translated and one copy of it 
sent to their teacher. From this copy, then, they 
were obliged to transcribe in the morning, what 
they were to study in the aftergoon, and recite in 
the evening. In this class of’ young men was a 
little lad about thirteen or fourteen years of age. 
So great was his desire to obtain a knowledge of 
the small portion of God’s word to which he had 
access, that he waited for no bell or call from his 
teacher—but might be seen between six and seven 
o’clock in the morning, getting his books, pens, 
and ink ready, and going to his rice box, (for we 
were in the jungle, where tables, benches, &c. 
are not used,) and kneeling down to commence 
his lesson. When he had copied it from the man- 
uscript, in.order that he might be alone and undis- 
turbed, he carefully removed the lid of his empty 
rice box, got in, laid himself down, and commenc- 
ed reading. But his object was not merely to re- 





cite his lesson correctly—he desired to understane 
the meaning. When he read something which h 
did not fully understand, he might be seen paus- 
ing, as if in deep thought, and then, after the east- 
ern style of kneeling, turning over on his face, be 
heard, in a low reverent voice, thanking God for 
his goodness in sending them teachers and so much 
of his word as they had received. There he was 
heard asking God to enlighten his mind, so that 
he might undergtand his holy word, and to give 
him a new heart, so that when he did understand, 
he might keep all God’s requirements. This was 
not a mere ceremony. He prayed as though he 
expected God would hear and answer his prayer. 
Then, as if encouraged, he would turn over, take 
up his book, and recommence reading. When he 
came to another difficult sentence, the same pro- 
cess was repeated; and during the hours of study 
he might be heard five, six, or seven times pray- 
ing to God. 

And what was the consequence? He not only 
understood the word of God, but reduced its pre- 
cepts to practice, laid aside his boyish sports and 
became serious in his deportment, amiable’ in his 
disposition, and greatly beloved by all who knew 
him. His great and all absorbing desire seemed 
to be, to do good—to become a preacher of the 
gospel. Nor was he willing to wait till he should 
grow up to be aman. He improved every oppor- 
tunity to go out into the neighboring villages, to 
try to persuade the inhabitants to love and serve 
God. On one occasion he got a severe beating 
from his uncle, for no other reason than defending 
the Christian religion so well, His uncle told him 
that it was improper for him, a, mere lad, to use 
so many arguments as entirely to confound his 
seniors. 

At the close of the hoarding school, he obtained 
permission to go out with one of the assistants to 
preach and teach aschool. It is about two months 
since we heard from him; but we presume that. 
wherever he is, he will be doing good. Thus he 
not only found a blessing ‘himself, in studying the 
Scriptures with such prayerful attention; but he 
gives reason to believe he will, by the grace of 
God, be a rich and lasting blessing to others. 
Who of all the boys who read this, will resolve to 
‘* go and do likewise?”” What little lad desires to 
have the word of God written in his heart so as to 
influence all his conduct and conversation? What 
little lad will give himself to the cause of Christ, 
and make it his only business through life to lead 
sinners to love and serve God? If there is such 
a lad in America, God will bless him, and he may 
be the means of causing thousands of perishing 
souls to rejoice through all eternity. 


Karen Jungle, Feb. 13, 1838. Missionary. 











LEARNING. 


DIALOGUE ON THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Teacher. Suppose the air we breathe in the 
school room, instead of passing off, mixes with air 
which we have not breathed, and is thus, in part, 
breathed again? 

Scholar. Then we should approach death, 
through stupidity, faintness, and vertigo, just in 
proportion to the quantity of bad air in the room, 
and the length of time we breathe it. Is not this 
the reason we often feel so dull and lifeless over 
our books, and so lively and frolicksome out of 
doors at play? Folks scold us, and tell us we 
like play better than our books; but I believe it 
is often because they give us, not the breath of 
life, but the breath of disease and death in the 
school-room. 

T. How is it known that the air, which is in- 
visible, and which we cannot grasp in our hands to 
examine, is composed of different parts. 

S. Chemists are able to separate the different 
parts, and put one part into one bottle and another 
into another bottle, as easily as.I can separate 
cents from quarters of dollars. 

T. How is it known that the part called car- 
bonic acid gas is poison? 

S. The experiment has often been tried on ani- 
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mal life. There is a grotto in Naples where this 
gas issues from the ground, and, as it is heavier 
than the common air, it runs along on the ground 
in a stream, and some cruel persons, who act as 
guides to the travellers who go there to see the 
curiosity, carry dogs with them, and they thrust 
the noses of the dogs down into the gas;—the dogs 
are immediately seized with convulsions, and 
would die in two minutes, if not released. When 
the dogs see their masters going towards the grot- 
to with a stranger, they guess what is coming, and 
try to scamper away. But their masters drag 
them along with a rope, in order to try the inhu- 
man experiment upon them. And if dogs try to 
run away from the grotto, where they are compell- 
ed to breathe poison, why should not children try 
to run away from those schools where they are 
compelled to breathe poison? If they do not, they 
have not so much wit as dogs. A dog would not 
go to such a place afier the best food, and why 
should a child go to such a place after the pleas- 
antest Jearning ? 

T. You are very right. A sufficieacy of fresh 
air is necessary, not only to life, but to health, to 
vigor and cheerfulness of mind. And what I wish 
you to understand further, is, how immense a 
quantity of it has been created for us, by the good- 
ness of God. There is an ocean of it almost fifty 
miles deep all round the earth; it is ten times 
higher than the top of the highest mountain, and 
more than ten times higher than any eagle ever 
flew. No man can go so high towards the sky as 
to get above it, nor so deep into the earth that it 
will not surround him. It is not only given, but 
delivered to us. It costs nothing either for making 
or for transportation, It cools us in summer—it 
sustains our firesin winter. It carries ships across 
the ocean. It is called the free air, because it is 
free, without money and without price, to every 
body; and nothing but folly and unthankfulneas 
can deprive us of so great a blessing. Please ask 
your father if he does not think it best to have 


some ventilator in the school-room. 
(Common School Journal. 
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Quakers and Indian Warriors. 
New Paurz, 20 or 10 mo. 1833. 

The writer was once favored to sit with that well 
known and much esteemed minister of the gospel, 
George Dilwyn, at his fireside, in Burlington city, 
where he related the following: — 

A little before the revolutionary war, there 
were a few families of Friends, who had removed 
from Duchess county, and settled at Easton, then in 
Saratoga eounty, and state of New York. These re- 
quested the favor of holding a religious meeting, 
which was granted, ss 

The section of the country proved to he one which 
was so much distressed by scouting parties from both 
the British and American armies, that the American 
government unable to protect the inhabitants, issued 
a proclamation, directing them to leave their country; 
and they did generally go, 

The Friends requested to be permitted to exercise 
their own judgment, (saying, ‘* You are clear of us, 
in that you have warned us,”) remained at -their 
homes, and kept up their meeting. 

Robert Nisbet, who lived’ at the time at East 
Hoosack, about thirty miles distant, felt a concern, 
to walk through the then wilderness country, and sit 
with the Friends at their weekday meeting. As they 
were sitting in meeting, with their door open, they 
discovered an Indian peeping round the door post. 
When he saw the Friends sitting without word or 
deed, he stepped forward and took a full view of all 
that was in the house; then he and his company, 
placing their arms in a corner of the raom, took 
seats with the Friends, and so remained till the meet- 
ing closed. 

Zebulon Hoxie, one of the Friends present, then 
invited them to his house, put a cheese and what 
bread he had on the table, and invited them to help 
theinselves; they did so, and went quietly and harm- 
lessly away. 

Before their departure, however, Robert Nisbet, 
who could speak and understand the French tongue, 
had a conversation with their leader in Freuch. He 
told Robert that they surrounded the house, intend- 
ing to destray all that-were in it; “but,” said he, 








‘“‘ when we saw you sitting with your door open, and 
without weapons of defence, we bed no disposition to 
hurt you—we would have fought for you.” 

This party had human seaips with them. 

The writer, when *eflecting upon this extraordina- 
ry circumstance, coneluded to cal! ov Zebulon Hoxie, 
who said, ** the occurrence had been clearly stated by 
our dear aged friend, George Dilwyn.”—Ezlracted 
from the Friends’ Literary Journal, Philadelphia,1833. 


een ses 
A Buried City Discovered in Peru, 


The captain of an American vessel, named Ray, 
has lately discovered on the coast of Peru, io the en- 
virons of Garvey, province of Fruscillo, an ancient 
buried city of considerable extent. Following the 
course of some excavations which he made, he found 
the walls.of the edifices still standing, and many of 
them in ®complete state of preservation. He infers 
trom the number al extent of them that the popula- 
tion of the city cous’ not have been less than three 
thousand souls, eat numbers of skeletons and 
mummies in a pég™ect state of preservation were 
found among the pewate atid sacred edifices, and a 
great number of domestic utensils, articles of furni- 
ture, coins, and curious antiquities. The earthquake 
hy which the city was engulfed appears to have sud- 
denly surprised the inbabitants, and many of them 
were found by Captain Ray singularly preserved, by 
the exclusion of atwospheric air, in the precise ac- 
tion or employment of the moment when overwhelm- 
ed, One man standing up as if in the act of escaping, 
was dressed in a light robe, in the folds of which 
coins were found, which have been sent to the scien- 
tific institution of Lima for investigation. A female 
was also found sitting in a chair betore a loom, which 
contained an unfinished piece of cotton stuff, which 
she was in the nctof weaving. The cotton stuff, 
which is of a gaudy pattern, but very neatly fabrica- 
ted, ig about eight inehes in diameter, and appears to 
have been only half completed. A great number of 
antiquities and curidsities found in this American 
Herculaneum grave have been sent to the museum of 
Lima.—Constitutionnel. 


Covetousness--Benevolence,. 


It is related of the excellent commentator, Rey. 
Matthew Henry, that he enforced upon himself and 
others sentiments calculated to promote a charitable 
disposition. ‘* We lose,” said he, “ what we save. 
Withholding that which is meet tends to spiritual 
poverty; the worst of all busbandry. Itis like grudg- 
ing seed to the ground.” As occasion served, he 
plainly pointed out the great evil ef covetousness. 
Sometimes be urged upon all around him their expo- 
sure tu that sin, and advised them to suspect them- 
selves’ guilty of it.- #* We are born,” said he, ‘* with 
the world in our hearts.” Noticing that many think 
themselves free from covetousness hecagise they are 
content with what they have, he added in allusion to 
the parable; “ so°was that fool.” 

In the exercise of a benevolent temper, this good 
man resembled Him who “ maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” Like the children of the High- 
est therefore, he was “kind to the unthankful, and to 
the evil.” After lending seven guinens to obtain a 
discharge of the son of a poor friend, who had enlist- 
ed, he observed, that many reasons offered themselves 
why he should have abandoned him; but in the spirit 
of genuine Christianity, he adds, “'The merey of 
God to me, a provoking, backsliding sinner, answer- 
ed them all. God doth not cut men off, though by 
their iniquity they have sold themselves.” 


Presence of Mind. 

When Lee, the poet, was confined in Bedlam, a 
friend went to visit him, and finding that he could 
converse reasenably for a poet, imagined that he was 
cured. Lee offered to show him Bedlam. They 
went over this melgpeholy medical prison, the poet 
moralizing very pihosophically all the while. At 
last they ascended the top of the building, and as they 
were hoth looking down from the very perilous 
height, Lee took his friend by the arm and exclaim. 
ed: ‘* Let us take a leap wd immortalize ourselves 
this instant.” “ Any man could jump down,” replied 
his friend, coolly; ‘* we should not immortalize our- 
selves that way. Let us go down and try if *we can 
jump up again.” ‘The madman, struck with the idea, 
willingly descended, and his friend -was saved. 


—~<-_. 
The Rose Bed of Bengal. 

Ghazipore stands upon the north bank of the 
Ganges, about 70 miles by water below Benares. 
It is not a very extensive town, but is justly celebra- 
ted as the Gaul-istan (rose-hed) of Bengal. In the 


spring of the year an extent of miles around the town 
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presents to the eye a continual garden of roses, than 
which nothing can be more beautiful and fragrant. 
The sight is perfectly dazzling, the plain, as far as 
the eye can reach, extending in the same bespangled 
carpet of red and green. ‘The breezes too, are load- 
ed with the sweet which is thus wafted across the 
river Ganges. The flower is cultivated thus exten- 
sively for the manufacture of rosewater, that of 
Ghazipore being justly esteemed as surpassing in ex- 
cellence every production of the sort. 


Religion in the World. 

I have often seen a little child following his parent 
in- the field, and stooping down now and then to 
gather a few flowers. He looks up and sees him at 
a distance, the little child runs and gets up to him 
again, afraid he shoukl go too far away. So the 
Christian, while gathering a few flowers from the 
world, suffers his God to be often at a distance from 
him; but the instant he perceives that he is alone, he 
runs to reach again his Father, Protector, and Friend, 

[Rowland Hit/. 


Plain Promises, 

The faith of Dr. Watts, in the promises of God, 
was lively and unshaken, ‘I believe them enough,” 
said be, “to venture an eternity on them.” ‘Toon 
religious friend, at another time, he thus expressed 
himself: ‘T remember an aged minister used to say, 
that the most learned and knowing Christians, when 
they come to die, have only the same plain promises 
for their support, as the common and unlearned; and 
so,” continued he, “FT find it. Jtis the plain promises 
of the Gospel that are my support; and I bless God, 
they are plain promises, which do not require much 
labor and pains to understand them; for T ean do 
nothing now but look into my Bible for some promise 
to support me, an@ dive npou that.” 


a a 
q A Birth Day Gift. 

A gentleman lately presented his little daughter, as 
a birth day gift, a copy of the Youth’s Companion, 
with her name written upon it, and told hergshe 
would have anew one every week, This pleased 
her much, and she said, ‘ This is the best gift I ever 
had; it will last all the year round.” 
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POETRY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
ss WORK WHILE THE DAY LASTs,?.. 
Work while the day doth last, | ‘ 

Improve each passing hour; 

See ye the night-clouds gathering fast? 
Ere now they darkly lower! 
Rememnber then, thy days are few, 
And ponder, what thou hast to do, 
And what thous’t left undone,— 
When thou to rest art laid; 
Resolve before the morning sun, 

His glories hath displayed— 

Shall be performed, in order fair, 

And be thy first, and only care. 

But chiefly let thy life,— 

Time of probation given; 

Be spent in active strife, 

In labors worthy heaven; 

That sweetly on thy Father’s breast, 
Thy weary soul may peaceful rest! 
Aye! rest in double joy,— 

For such the promised word, 
"That they who thus their time employ, 
Are “ favored of the Lord;” 

Who, when their earthly course is run, 
His faithful servants weleome home. 


‘Springfield, Mass. Dec..5th. C. T.C. 


From the Tautheran Observer. 


AN EVENING HYMN. 
Though sable darkness reigns around 
W here’er I cast my eye, 
Yet in thy presence, Lord, Pm found, 
For thou art ever nigh, | 
My soul refresh, and I will sing 
Ani banish every fear; 
For thou alone, my Lord and King, 
E’en now my soul canst cheer. 
And when Pve closed my eyes in sleep, 
Grant mea sweet repose; 
Me through the hours of darkness keep 
Secure from all my foes. 
That when the morning doth appear, 
I then may rise from sleep, 
And by thy aid and in thy fear, 





All thy commandments keep. Cc. C. G. 
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